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ANENT THE MIDDLE AGES la 

The Calvin quatercentenary has come and gone. Those of us 
who shrank from jarring by a discordant note the chorus of eulogy 
for a man we too revere may speak again. Even while it lasted it 
is gratifying to note — and to note here — that the recent book most 
singled out for recognition was that noble biography, by an Ameri- 
can scholar, which most unflinchingly records the great man's aggres- 
sions against liberty. And in the meantime a flood of fresh research 
has made the clearer how tenuous as a whole is that old claim of 
Protestantism to the paternity of tolerance. If certain of these 
studies — like those of Nicolaus Paulus — are somewhat discredited to 
the cautious by their Catholic authorship, we have at length, since 
last spring, a careful monograph from the pen of a Protestant 
theologian — Karl Volker — on Tolerance and Intolerance in the Age 
of the Reformation. Its author indeed seeks to vindicate for Pro- 
testant thought (and with reason, if still with exaggeration) an 
essential part in the rise of tolerance ; but not only does he lay bare 
the divergence of the two movements and relentlessly trace the rise, 
in theory and practice, of Protestant intolerance, from its beginnings 
under Luther to its culmination under Calvin, he also frankly under- 
mines the old assumption that all this was only survival from the 
Middle Ages by illustrating the more tolerant attitude of the age 
just preceding the Reformati&n. 

Yet there has escaped his notice — or, at least, his use — what 
seems to me the most startling illustration of all. May I here add 
it, and make it the text for a discussion of the Middle Ages as a 
whole ? 

In the year 1453, a full century before the burning of Servetus 
on that hillside by Geneva, a prince of the Church, a legate of the 
pope, Cardinal Nicolas of Cusa, was 6tirred to write a booklet on 
Peace betiueen Faiths, or the Harmony of Religions — for so, per- 
haps, we may best translate his title of De Pace seu Concordantia 
Fidei. 1 Moved, he says, by tidings of the cruelties of the Turks at 

!a A paper read at the annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, December 30, 191 2. 

1 The dialogue is to be found in all the editions of his works : I have used 
that published at Paris in 1514 by the French reformer Lefevre d'fitaples. Twice 
it has even appeared in German translation — once at Leipzig in 1787, with com- 
ments by the rationalist Semler, and again in the collection of the " weightiest 
writings" of Nicolas of Cusa published in 1862 by Scharpff. But it has sur- 
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Constantinople (then just fallen into their hands), a devout man 
who had once seen those regions (the devout man was of course 
himself, who a few years before had visited Constantinople as the 
envoy of the Latin Church to escort the Greek delegates to the 
Council at Ferrara) had in grief besought the Creator to set a limit 
to the persecution, and had been consoled by a vision which led him 
to hope that through a union of the wise there might be brought 
about a perpetual peace between the religions of earth. In his vision 
he had beheld, as it were, a council as to this matter among the 
departed in the presence of God. Sad tidings, announced the 
Almighty, had come to him from the realm of earth of those who 
had taken up arms against each other for religion's sake and were 
compelling one another to choose between death and the surrender 
of a long-practised faith. Great was the number of them that 
brought such complaints, and the celestials recognized them as they 
Whom from the beginning the King of Heaven had set over the sev- 
eral regions and faiths of earth. And now, at the bidding of the 
King, through their spokesman, an Archangel, they laid before the 
assembly of the saints their plea: . . . "Thou knowest, O Lord, 
that a great multitude can not be without much diversity, and that 
almost all are obliged to lead a toilsome life, filled with cares and 
anxieties, wherefore few have the leisure in independent research to 
arrive at knowledge of themselves or to seek out thee, the hidden 
God. Therefore hast thou given to thy people kings and prophets, 
and these in thy name have set up religions and laws. . . . Now, it 
lieth in the earthly estate of man that long custom, becoming a 
second nature, is cherished as truth. Thus arise no slight dissen- 
sions ; since every community setteth its own faith above another's. 
Haste, then, to their aid, thou who alone canst help; for this strife 
is for thy sake, whom alone they all venerate in whatsoever each 
may seem to worship. For ... it is thou who in the various 
religions in varying wise art sought and by varying names art called 
on, because in thy true being thou remainest to all unknown and 
inexpressible. . . . Hide thyself no longer, then, O Lord . . . and, 
if this diversity in rites can not be ended, or if this be inexpedient 
inasmuch as diversity causeth devotion the more to abound through 
the rival zeal of the several lands, yet at least let there be, even as 

prisingly escaped the attention of the students of tolerance. Even Moriz Car- 
riere, who almost certainly used it in formulating the views of Cusa for his Die 
Philosophische Weltanschauung der Reformationszeit, has oddly failed to 
enumerate it among his sources. That it was completed and in circulation before 
February of 1454 is known from the letter of a friend who then copied and 
returned it. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XVIII. — 48. 
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thou art one, but one religion and one divine worship {una sit 
religio, et unus latriae cultus)." 

But the King made answer and said : " Have I not created man 
free, and through freedom capable of fellowship with myself ? And 
when he walked not after the inner man, did I not send my prophets 
to call him back from his errors? And when even the prophets 
could not baffle the Prince of Ignorance, I sent my Word to put on 
humanity. . . . What more can be done?" Then the Word that 
was made flesh, highest of the celestials, made answer for all: 
" Father of mercies, perfect are all thy works . . . yet, since from 
the beginning thou didst ordain that man be free, and hence in the 
unstable world of sense his views and guesses must change with 
every age, even as his tongues and their interpretations, therefore 
hath human nature need of frequent visitation, that . . . the truth 
may constantly shine forth, and, since truth is one and can not but 
be discerned by every free intelligence, may lead all the differing re- 
ligions into the one true faith." 

So the angels were bidden to return each to the nation and the 
speech over which he was set, that each might bring back to the 
Word that was made flesh one man wise above his fellows. And 
when the sages had been brought, the Word showed unto them how 
the King of heaven and earth had heard the cry of them that were 
slain and imprisoned and enslaved because of difference in religion, 
and how all that do or suffer this persecution are moved thereto by 
naught save their belief that this is needful unto salvation and 
pleaseth their creator; wherefore the Lord hath taken pity on his 
people and willeth that by the common consent of men all religions 
be harmonized into one. 

Then spake, one after another, the Greek and the Italian, the 
Arab and the Hindu, the Chaldaean, the Jew, and the Scythian, the 
Gaul and the Persian, the Syrian and the Spaniard, the Turk also 
and the German, the Tartar and the Armenian, the Bohemian and 
the Englishman, asking how, then, this oneness of faith may be 
sought and illustrating each the differing attitude of his people. 
And with them debated the Word, and likewise Peter the Apostle, 
expounding unto them how at bottom all religions are one. But last 
spake Paul, the teacher of the nations. The commands of God, 
urged he, are very brief, and are known to all peoples ; nay, the light 
that reveals them is created a part of our souls. Love is the ful- 
filling of the law of God : all laws reduce themselves to this. " Leave, 
then, to the nations, if only there be faith and peace ", said he, " their 
devotions and ceremonies, in case there be found no way to harmo- 
nize these : devotion will gain, perchance, by a certain diversity ..." 
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And, the discussion being now at an end, there were brought in 
many books of those who have written on the usages of the past, as 
Varro among the Latins and Eusebius among the Greeks, or who 
have compared one with another the differing religions. And when 
all these had been examined it was found that all diversity lay rather 
in rites than in the worship of the One God, whom from the begin- 
ning all had ever presupposed and in all forms of worship had 
honored, though simple folk, led astray by the hostile power of the 
Prince of Darkness, had not always understood what they did. 

And so it was now decided in the heaven of reason that religions 
should be brought into concord (conclusa est igitur in caelo rationis 
concordia religionum) . The King of Kings bade the sages return 
to their homes and lead the nations to the unity of true worship. 
Ministering angels should conduct and aid them. And in due time, 
clothed with full powers by all, they should come together at Jeru- 
salem, as the common centre, and there in the name of all adopt a 
single faith and swear thereon perpetual peace. 

Such in briefest outline is the astounding dialogue in which a 
cardinal of the Roman Church at the middle of the fifteenth century 
suggests the substantial equality and the essential identity of all 
faiths, and makes Heaven itself teach them to settle their contro- 
versies by the science of comparative religion. Could anything be 
more " modern " than this ? 

What shall we say, then ? Must the beginning of modern history 
be carried back to the middle of the fifteenth century? Or to the 
fourteenth, to include Marsilio of Padua? Or to the thirteenth, to 
antedate those inquiries into conscience which Lord Acton would 
make the deepest cause of modern history? Or to the twelfth, to 
take in Abelard? Or shall we, as some are coming to do, count the 
Middle Ages a myth ? 

So to insist would seem to me a misunderstanding, not only of 
the " Middle Ages ", but of historical periods in general. These are, 
of course, only creations of our thought. Nature does not classify 
— in time or space. Genera and species are of our making, and they 
who fix their eyes on their frontiers will of course behold them 
shade away into each other. And in history, whose emphasis is less 
on facts of repetition than on facts of change, what we call periods 
must never be taken to imply a stagnation or even a mere inertia, 
but rather as implying lines of progress, or, at least, lines of direction. 

If there is one such " period " whose justification would be ad- 
mitted by us all, I suppose it is that of imperial Rome, with its or- 
ganization, its unity, its universality. Yet surely, for him who will 
see it, the " Middle Ages " have from precisely the same point of 
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view — in organization, in unity, in universality — a warrant equal to 
imperial Rome's. If we have failed to recognize this, I suspect it is 
because we have begun our Middle Ages wherever the ancient his- 
torians chose to leave off, and ended them wherever the modern his- 
torians chose to begin. Now, in history, periods like generations 
overlap. They are not born from each other full-grown, like 
Minerva from the brain of Jove. The historians of Rome do well 
to follow her story till in the West the sceptre drops from her 
nerveless hand; but how should their majesty-blinded eyes discern 
betimes the stripling rival destined to supplant her? And why 
should we, whose eyes are on the stripling, delay our story till the 
grey-beard totters from his throne? 

Not so they to whom we owe the name of " Middle Age ". The 
Thuringian teacher who late in the seventeenth century (1685, 
1688, 1696) published the compends which introduced into history 
the threefold division of ancient, medieval, modern, began his Middle 
Age, not with Odoacer, but with Constantine. But Christoph Keller 
had been thus far classicist more than historian, and it may be that 
he was only importing into history a division he had learned from 
the philologists: he himself explained it as a conformity to the dic- 
tion of the learned (consuetudo loquendi doctiorum). Yet it is to 
be noted that Du Cange, when a few years earlier (1678) in his 
great Glossarium he gave to philologists a standard meaning for the 
division, used other limits, and that Cellarius himself had in an 
earlier manual of ancient history (1675) made the birth of Christ 
his stopping-point. 2 

That in any wise the idea of a Middle Age comes to us, as some 
have thought, from the Italian Humanists, lacks demonstration. 
Certainly their historians — a Flayio Biondo, a Machiavelli — were 
far from such a suggestion. What interested these was their own 
Italy, and it was for its beginnings — the origins of what to them was 
modern history — that they grasped far back into the centuries. But, 
three hundred years before them, a bold thinker — that Otto of 
Freising whom a modern critic has called the widest-visioned his- 
torian between Eusebius and Bolingbroke — had not only suggested 
the division of history at this point, but told withal his reason. It 
was in that remarkable summary of universal history which just 

2 To modern scholars this was first pointed out by Max Budinger (in the 
Historische Zeitschrift, VII. 129 ff.), who remained the chief student of the 
history of periodization till Bernheim took up the matter in the successive 
editions of his Lehrbuch der Historischen Methode. Kurth, in the latter 
editions of his Qu'est-ce que le Moyen Age? (first published at Brussels in 1898), 
asserts that the phrase medium aevum was used in print by the Liege scholar 
Rausin as early as 1539; but that it found attention or imitation does not appear. 
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after the middle of the twelfth century he addressed to his imperial 
nephew, Frederic Barbarossa. All its periodization shows insight; 
but between his third book and his fourth, dividing his earthly story, 
as he tells us, by a gulf equalled only by that which severs the earthly 
from that heavenly to which he devotes his prophetic last book, he 
places the conversion of Constantine. " For ", he explains, " as the 
Kingdom of Christ is other now, while good and bad alike are within 
it, than when in glory it shall have the good alone, so was it other 
when the nations still lived under pagan rulers and had not yet 
entered it." 

Such, then, was the Middle Age's thought of its own place in 
history : till Constantine, the World — since Constantine, the Church 
Militant — just ahead, the Church Triumphant. The scholar who 
thus formulated it was statesman as well as prelate. Its theological 
phrasing must not blind us to its historical truth. 

When in the year 313 after Christ the Roman emperor Constan- 
tine could by an imperial edict not only grant equality before the laws 
to a religion which denied his own divinity and that of Rome, but 
could base that grant on the known will of a "divinity in the 
heavens", a new day opened not only in Roman religion but in 
Roman public law. 3 For to Roman public law the Roman state had 
been till then itself a church. We who for centuries have known 
both the conception "state" and the conception "church" have 
grown to think of these as so distinct in essence that, like matter and 
spirit, they can interpenetrate each other and coexist without mix- 
ture or collision. We need to be reminded that then as yet not even 
matter and spirit were thus distinct, and that religion had always 
been a function of the Roman state. Divinely founded and divinely 
sustained, her officials were at the same time priests of her gods. 
Her citizens were as such plighted to their worship. Her imperial 
head was likewise her chief pontiff, and even as her head his highest 
title was a religious one. His very person was sacred, and dis- 
respect to him was both treason and sacrilege — crime and sin. In 
all that concerned the policy of the state and the public duties of her 
citizens he was himself the mouthpiece of Heaven. Nor did even 

3 It can hardly need apology to speak still of the Edict of Milan despite the 

doubts of Otto Seeck, since that scholar seems himself to have forgotten them 

or, at least, has not come to their defense against his critics. Hermann Htille 
seems to me right in holding that, while the document actually preserved to us 
is only the rescript of Licinius to a provincial governor, we must from this infer 
an edict drawn up in similar terms by the two emperors at Milan. How this 
document, which, whatever its own precise legal character, clearly embodies a 
grant to the Christians of the fullest equality, could seem to anybody a mere echo 
or adaptation of the edict of Galerius, which grudgingly tolerates their bare 
existence, is to me a puzzle. 
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the Oriental religions which now were supplanting the old faith of 
the state find it hard to accord a place to the worship of the emperor. 
The only real exception — for the intensely national cult of the Jews 
concerned few beside themselves — was Christianity. 

But, if the Roman state was also a church, the Christian church 
was also a state. Its founder had called it, not synagogue, but 
kingdom. Twice, indeed, if the text of his biographies might be 
trusted, he had called it by the name of ecclesia, the self-governing 
assembly of a Greek city-state; and one of these passages, by pre- 
scribing the arbitration of disputes within the flock, freed his fol- 
lowers from all need of Roman laws and courts, while the other not 
only guaranteed their stability but foreshadowed a permanent leader- 
ship. Simple as was the organization they earliest gave themselves, 
it proved sufficient for all their needs, secular as well as religious. 
Their absent lord, whose return they daily expected, they hailed by 
all the titles used for sovereigns ; and when his coming was delayed 
they adapted to their growing necessities the institutions not only of 
Hebrew colony and Hellenic town but even of imperial Rome, while 
their developing priesthood bethought them of that old Jewish theoc- 
racy whose heirs they were. True, they rendered unto Caesar the 
things that were Caesar's ; but it was with disdain. True, they were 
non-resistants ; but it was only that their foes were not of the flesh. 
Against the demons by whom they believed themselves surrounded 
they urged each other to all the military virtues and cheered each 
other by every military figure: their baptism was the oath to the 
standards, their temple the camp of God, Christ their general, their 
service a warfare. We who have so lately seen the martial zeal of a 
political convention find utterance in the strains of " Onward, Chris- 
tian soldiers ", will not be too sure that all this is mere figure ; and, 
when we remember that among the demons they fought the Chris- 
tians reckoned all the gods of their neighbors, the figure grows 
concrete. 4 

It was, indeed, against the gods of Rome, whom his desperate 
rival Maxentius seemed to have enlisted against him, that Constan- 
tine first turned to Christian aid. And when another imperial rival, 
Maximin Daza, tried to organize his pagan priesthood after the 
model of the Christian, there could hardly be doubt that their organi- 
zation too had its political worth. When the Christian divinity had 
proved himself the god of battles and Constantine was master of the 
West, his first ecclesiastical care was to complete that organization 

4 On the Church as a state and as an army see especially Weinel, Die 
Stellung des Urchristentums sum Staat (Tubingen, 1908), and Harnack, Militia 
Christi (Tubingen, 1905). Says Neumann, "Die Kirche wird zum Staat im 
Staate ", Der Romische Staat und die Allgemeine Kirche, p. 54. 
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by calling a general council of his bishops ; and no sooner did he 
later find himself sole lord of the empire than he made the Church 
imperial by summoning a universal council. Even before it deliber- 
ated the result was ominous; for from beyond the frontiers came 
bishops, and the council called itself not imperial — of the empire — 
but oecumenical — of the civilized world. Already the Church was 
absorbing the State. 

The steps by which that absorption grew complete I will not 
follow here. To the sons of Constantine all but Christian worship 
had grown idolatry. From the days of Theodosius Roman and 
Catholic were legally identical. From those of Justinian the Catho- 
lic was the prerequisite of the Roman. 

Late in the fourth century, indeed, a fawning bishop, Optatus, 
could still argue that " the state is not in the church, but the church 
in the state ". Yet his reason was only that " above the Emperor 
there is none but God ". But, if in the East the emperor's position 
remained so nondescript that Caesaropapism has there, and even to 
this day, been often possible, the Latin West, with its legal spirit and 
its need of clear conceptions, speedily closed that door. Already 
the great Theodosius had learned from the firmness of Ambrose 
that the authority of the prince must yield to the devotion of the 
Christian ; and under his feebler son a more eloquent churchman put 
forth a book which for a thousand years established in Latin Chris- 
tendom that the State is in the Church, not the Church in the State. 
That book of Augustine we wrongly call " The City of God ". 5 To 
Augustine and his world civitas meant state; and the book was 
written precisely to prove that, as truly as Rome's, God's people 
form a state. " Gottesstaat ", God's state, is the happier translation 
of our German cousins. It was not an allegory — though it used 
allegory. It was not a mere philosophy of history — though it em- 
bodied a philosophy of history. To those for whom it was written 
it was sober history, based on the most authentic of documents ; and 
for the Christian, as he saw unrolled that record of the heavenly 
fatherland, which made Rome's proudest memories those of a mush- 
room of yesterday, it was as when for the Italian of the Renaissance 
a Villani or a Biondo drew from the dust of the manuscripts the 
glorious deeds of his ancestors, or as when for the French Calvinist 
of the sixteenth century a Hotman revealed the free institutions of 

5 This in spite of what Hermann Reuter urges in his Augustinische Studien, 
III. To the Roman, civitas meant, of course, both city and state, and no trans- 
lation can preserve to us all its meaning. Already Ambrose in one of his 
sermons (In Psalmum cxviii Expositio, 35) had declared Civitas Dei Ecclesia est, 
and Augustine himself (in his De Genesi ad Litteram, xi. 15). had outlined his 
theory of the two states and promised a book upon it. 
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his Frankish sires. But no comparison can suggest what to the 
humble citizen of that heavenly country was then that revelation of 
the glories, in heaven and earth, past and to come, of the eternal 
state whose greatness was his own. And over against it, bringing 
all its boundaries into relief, even as his God had himself been made 
unique by sinking all others into fiends, was sketched the story of 
that other state, born of the fall of the angels, planted on earth by 
Cain, maintained till the Judgment by the malice of Satan, which, 
whether it be called Sodom or Babylon or Rome or the World, is 
the realm of the Devil, the only real state on earth but that of 
Heaven. And between these two must king and emperor, like 
humbler mortals, choose. In each their function is only a subordi- 
nate's. The Devil may beguile them by show of power, but they are 
his helpless tools. Yet even the State of God has use for earthly 
monarchs. Though only laymen, and so shut out from all part in 
the mediation between earth and her heavenly ruler, yet as laymen 
they may be the foremost. But let them remember that even their 
personal hope of a share in Heaven's favor, here or hereafter, de- 
pends on their putting not only themselves but all their authority as 
sovereigns, all their means of persuasion or constraint, at the service 
of the one true faith and of the Church, its interpreter. Of earthly 
good government, as we now understand it, Augustine has hardly 
a suggestion ; but of the monarch's part in the preservation of peace, 
the repression of crime and of sin, the maintenance of worship, the 
use of the strong hand to punish rebellion against the Church or her 
unity, his teaching is full. If he still shrank from the death penalty 
for the heretic, he counted his crime darker than any against the laws 
of earth ; and Augustine had not been a quarter-century in the grave 
when the firmer hand of Pope Leo had won recognition for the 
supreme majesty of the Heavenly Emperor by the making of such 
treason against him the highest of capital crimes. The theocracy 
was complete. 

How, through thecenturies which followed, that idea of the State 
of God developed, we know well enough from the historians of 
Church and of Empire. What I have sought to urge is only that, 
if our study of the Middle Ages began a little earlier, we might the 
better discern beneath all their administrative dualism that great 
underlying unity, that medieval Christendom, which men called 
sometimes the Church Universal, sometimes the Commonwealth of 
Mankind, but oftenest the peregrine city of the State of God. 6 

6 The phrase, though not Augustine's, was suggested by him (" coelestis 
civitas dum peregrinatur in terra", De Civitate Dei, xix. 17), and later writers 
did not hesitate to put it into his mouth. Thus, in the twelfth century, Cardinal 
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But how about the other end of the Middle Ages? Can we date 
it by the collapse of this conception of the State of God? Not so 
clearly. Nor has there been agreement of late. If some would 
carry far back the beginning of modern history, some would bring 
it far on toward the present. At the late international congress of 
historians in Berlin one eminent scholar wanted it put in the seven- 
teenth century, while another would put it in the eighteenth. Not a 
few have urged the French Revolution as a boundary ; and there are 
not wanting those who believe we are still in the Middle Ages. 
Again, I think, we must discriminate. If a new age may be deemed 
begun when once it has fairly joined issue for the dominance, surely 
its predecessor must be counted functus officio when it is once fairly 
deposed from supremacy. There is a sense, of course, in which an 
age never dies. " Scratch a Russian and find a Tartar ! " Has not 
Mr. Frazer shown us that deep beneath the surface of modern 
society still roll the turbid currents of even prehistoric life? As for 
those foregleams, on the other hand, which tempt us sometimes to 
hail the modern far back amid the medieval, such flashes of insight 
are so native to human nature as often to be not even a prophecy. 
And even when they begin to grow continuous and to endanger the 
old, they may be in the service of minds wholly loyal to the old 
ideals. It was not Abelard who felt his critical method a danger to 
the faith. Those first inquirers into the claims of conscience were 
the great schoolmen themselves, and their aim was not to free it, but 
to show it the dread responsibilities of freedom. Marsilio's theory 

Henry of Marcy, earlier Abbot of Clairvaux: " Tractavit beatus Augustinus 
mistim de utraque civitate, et peregrinante in terris, et regnante in coelis " (De 
peregrinante Civitate Dei, preface). The wording knew many variations, and 
peregrinans often gave place to militant. Such was Augustine's emphasis on 
the solidarity of the State of God in heaven and earth that he seems to have 
shrunk from any separate name for its earthly portion. The " earthly city " 
(civitas terrena) was his favorite name for the Devil's state ; and with justice, 
for, though the devils too had their chief abode in the clouds, these according 
to the cosmogony of the age were terrestrial, not celestial. Whatever phrase 
was used, churchmen were too prone to identify it with the Church, laymen with 
the Empire or even with the World. But as to the fundamental unity see 
Gierke, III. 515 ff. (p. 9 if. of Maitland's masterly translation, Political Theories 
of the Middle Age). The books which touch on the subject are legion and 
include almost all the treatises on civil or canon law, the histories of political 
theory, and those of the relations between Church and State; but beside these I 
may mention Heinrich von Eicken's Geschichte und System der Mittelalterlichen 
Weltanschauung, Karl Rieker's opening chapter in his Die rechtliche Stellung 
der Evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands, and Imbart de la Tour's in the first 
volume of his Origines de la Rejorme. Best in English are the fine chapter of 
Mr. Bryce (in his Holy Roman Empire) on the "Theory of the Mediaeval 
Empire " and the Regnum Dei of Dr. Archibald Robertson (Bampton lectures, 
1901), the most careful study of the history of the "Kingdom of God" in 
Christian thought. 
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of the sovereignty of the people was largely mere Aristotle; and, 
even so, it hardly gained a hearing before the sixteenth century. 
The Nicolas of Cusa who could foreshadow a universal tolerance 
was the same Nicolas of Cusa who had earlier worked out the most 
majestic of the schemes for the unity of Church and State in ruling 
the world. In the years since then, it is true, there had come to 
him through his intercourse with Byzantine scholars a knowledge of 
that neo-Platonism which was to prove for medieval thought a door 
of exit, as to Augustine — and perhaps to Constantine — it had proved 
a door of entrance. It is true that the thinker who could thus seek 
for a true tolerance other basis than the complacent pre-eminence of 
any cult was the same who a century before Copernicus denied to 
the earth the centre of the universe and who sowed those germs of 
thought which were one day to ripen in the daring philosophy of 
Giordano Bruno. Yet Nicolas of Cusa died in the full odor of 
orthodoxy, the bosom friend of a pope and in his absence governor 
of Rome. 

Nor was it wholly otherwise with that more conscious rebel from 
whom we have been more wont to date the younger age. As a 
Dante could stalk through Hell and Purgatory and Paradise with 
doom for prelate or pope or humbler sinner as his mere layman's 
conscience might suggest, yet be prepared to demonstrate the abso- 
lute oneness throughout all time of the divine authority in State and 
Church, so a Martin Luther could be so taken captive in his con- 
science by his own understanding of a sacred book as to be deaf 
before legate and kaiser to every dictum of its official interpreter, 
yet sigh more ardently than the pope for the fulfillment of the dream 
of Augustine, and to his dying day count himself a true son of the 
one Catholic Church. 

True, to Luther that Church invisible no longer needed pope or 
emperor; and, when these tried to silence him, so bold were his 
denials of their right to coerce thought that later days have read into 
his words a championing of what we call the right of private judg- 
ment. 7 But to the student it has now grown clear that Martin 

7 Luther, too, had once believed and taught that heretics must be coerced 
(see his comment on the phrase " Compel them to enter in " in his sermon of 
June 14, 1523) ; but after his theses had brought on himself the charge of heresy 
he swiftly came to other views. Already in the Resolutiones for the explanation 
of his theses (in May of 1518 sent the pope) he maintains that the two swords 
of the Church are not the power ecclesiastical and the power temporal, but the 
sword of the spirit, which is the word of God, and the sword of learning. Her 
province, he says, is to refute heretics, not to burn them — for that is contrary to 
the will of the Holy Spirit, which tells us in the Scriptures how the Canaanites 
were left in the Land of Promise that the children of Israel might learn war 
and practise it. It surely is not rash to find pertinent to this change of view 
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Luther was no conscious champion, even at Worms, of individual 
liberty. Heresy to him was still the deadliest of sins; nor did he 
doubt that, if he erred himself, he and his followers were forever 
damned. 8 For to him the Church, though invisible, was still the 
State of God, and the behests of her heavenly sovereign no whit less 
arbitrary because their only channel was a sacred book. The Holy 
Spirit, the author of that book, was likewise its divine interpreter to 
the elect of God; and for a time Luther could trust that to all honest 
souls the one true meaning of that "all-simplest writer" would 
speedily grow clear. But when experience began to shake that 
faith, and when to his responsibility as teacher there began to add 
itself a share in the responsibilities of the ruler, the Middle Age 
awoke in him. 9 

For to Luther, not less than to Augustine, the powers that be 
were ordained of God, and the Christian prince, " the foremost 
member of the Church ", His minister who " beareth not the sword 
in vain". To him the Ten Commandments were still the eternal 
summary of God's law; and not alone their second table, touching 
men's duties to each other, was to be vindicated by that sword, but yet 
more the first, touching the claims of God. Two crimes that table 
forbade, as insults to the majesty of Heaven — idolatry and blas- 
phemy; and it was for the punishment of idolatry and of blasphemy 
that Luther first called on the temporal arm. Now, idolatry was a 
crime long practically obsolete in Christendom, and hence unknown 
to current codes. Not so with blasphemy ; but blasphemy meant to 
the jurist, then as now, only wanton insult to religion. The medi- 
eval doctors, resting on Holy Writ, had held, indeed, that heresy 
may be so outrageous as to be blasphemous ; but jealously had they 
excluded this heretical blasphemy, like other heresy, from the juris- 
diction of the secular courts. Luther himself had heretofore counted 
it no concern of princes. Yet in his ardor he had long been wont to 

his words a few lines later : " My friends have now these many days been calling 
me heretic, impious, blasphemer, as not holding in the catholic sense the Church 
of Christ and the Holy Scriptures ; but I, relying on my conscience, believe it is 
they who err, and I who love the Church of Christ, and what befits her." 

8 See, in that very year of the Diet of Worms, his letter to Melanchthon, 
September 9, 1521, and that to his fellow friars, November 25, 1521. 

9 That it was the Middle Age is frankly recognized in that fine essay by 
Walther Kohler on Reformation und Ketzerprozess which in 1901 opened the 
more thorough study of this theme ; and Paul Wappler, whose minuter researches 
have of late so enlarged our knowledge, takes the same view. Hermelink (in 
his Der Toleranzgedanke im Reformationszeitalter) has raised a doubt; but it 
rests on a strangely incomplete survey of the evidence and has now been fully 
answered by Volker's book. Let me here say that, great as is my debt to these 
and other scholars, my conclusions rest on studies independent of theirs, and 
may, I trust, add somewhat to the discussion. 
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reckon as blasphemous the views repugnant to his own ; and now from 
rhetoric to sober charge was but a step. It needed not the Peasant 
War nor the Anabaptists to stir him to repression. Before the end 
of 1524 he urged his Wittenbergers against the papists: 10 "If it is 
permitted you by God ", he said, " to punish a reckless brat who 
blasphemes in the market-place, then let it be permitted you to root 
out from your town this horrid anti-Christian blasphemy" of the 
mass ; and with their help he drove it out by force. In this the prince 
had had no part; but when in 1525 the cautious Frederick gave place 
to John, whose conscience was wholly in the reformer's keeping, that 
conscience was not left unenlightened. To repress idolatry and 
blasphemy is the highest duty of a prince— even as Christ with whips 
drove out the hucksters from the Temple. It is false teaching, 
above all, that is forbidden by the commandment not to take God's 
name in vain ; and the papist teachings are manifest blasphemies. 11 
Toward the Radicals Luther had been more patient. When, 
early in 1525, the Nurembergers had asked him how to treat them, 
he would not yet " rate them as blasphemers " ; but, " if they will 
not recognize and obey the civil power, they forfeit all they are and 
have." 12 A year later, however, in Saxony, he is not only ready to 
urge their punishment as blasphemers, but adds another ground — the 
ground that it is not for any earthly prince to suffer his subjects to 
be led into division in religion : in one region there must be but one 
religious teaching. 13 Thus did Luther borrow for the incipient 
modern state the religious unity of the medieval State of God," 

10 See his sermon of November 27, 1524; and cf. the fuller statement of 
the argument in his Vom Greuel der Stillmesse. The most careful study of 
Luther's developing thought in this field is now Karl Muller's Kirche, Gemeinde 
und Obrigkeii nach Luther (Tubingen, 1910). Yet even from this study I fear 
too early a date may be inferred for Luther's change of view as to the punish- 
ment of blasphemy. When in his sermon on good works (1520) he makes it the 
prince's duty to check false worship, it is only that he may deal with the 
Church " as with a father who has lost his wits " ; and when he tells us that 
the " function of the temporal power is to protect its subjects from theft, robbery 
and adultery ", he presently adds that " with preaching and faith and the first 
three commandments it has naught to do ". And in his letter to Haussmann 
(March 26, 1522) it is on the ground, not of blasphemy, but of disturbance of the 
peace, that he would have the friars silenced. 

11 See his letter to the Elector, July 20, 1525, and especially that to Spalatin, 
November 11, 1525; also the formal opinion de jure reformandi, in Melanchthon's 
Opera, I. 763, and the sermons at Wittenberg in which Luther now (as always 
thereafter) expounded this meaning of the commandment. 

12 See his letter to Spengler, February 4, 1525. 

13 See his letter to the Elector, February 9, 1526. 

1* True, he cites the example of the Nurembergers ; but it was his own 
advice to them that had thus fruited. It must not be forgotten that Augustine 
himself, though welcoming for the Church the colleagueship of the Empire, was 
an advocate of the petty state : " felicioribus rebus humanis omnia regna parva 
essent ". 
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and thus he launched into the world that doctrine of " Cujus regio 
ejus religio " which a few months later, at the Diet of Spires, became 
(and for so long) the basis of German policy. 

His theory of repression was full-grown ; yet for long he shrank, 
like Augustine, from crowning it with the death penalty. But his 
theory, like Augustine's, proved more potent than his scruples ; and 
when, in 1529, at that other Diet of Spires where was born the 
"Protest" (a protest, let us remember, not for the subject's free- 
dom to choose, but for his sovereign's to prescribe), the Lutherans 
joined their Romanist colleagues in a law of death against the 
Separatists, Luther himself held back no longer. 15 From 1530 he 
-was urging on his fellow-reformers its stern enforcement against 
the Anabaptists; and, could his word have had its way — his word, 
I say, for the great heart of the man was always more tolerant than 
his head — every Zwinglian (and, by the same token, later every Cal- 
vinist) would in Lutheran lands have shared their fate. 16 

is Already by the summer of 1528, replying to another appeal from the 
Nurembergers, his hesitation was only lest the example might be followed by the 
heretics themselves. See his letter to Link, July 14, 1528. This letter has been 
much misdated ; but to the student who has followed the development of Luther's 
attitude, the later dates suggested are impossible. The passage is clearly an 
answer to precisely the same question that was addressed also to the Swabian 
reformer, Brenz, and drew forth from him that noble plea for tolerance which 
continued to be of use long after its author had receded from it. This reply of 
Brenz, too, has been misdated, and even the learned Bibliographia Brentiana of 
Kohler knows only the date of its first printing (October 21, 1528). From a 
contemporary manuscript acquired by me for Cornell University I am happy to 
supply the date of writing—" 1528, im siebenden tag dess Heumonats " (July 7, 
1528). 

is It was in the form of a commentary on the 82d Psalm that in the spring 
of 1530, at the instance of his Nuremberg friends, he published to the world his 
ripened views. They are tersely summarized by his amanuensis, Veit Dietrich, 
in an abstract sent to Spengler: "Heretics are of two sorts — some against 
religion only, not against government. As to those who sin against government, 
like the Anabaptists, they should unquestionably be punished by the government 
as seditious, and sharply. As to those sinning against religion only, as now the 
Sacramentarians or the Papists, they too must not be tolerated: first because, if 
in a state are those who teach conflicting things, occasion will be given for 
crowds and tumults, and this the government should avoid; secondly, if the 
government knows who teach contrary to religion, they should not be tolerated, 
lest they infect with foreign sins; thirdly, blasphemers must not be tolerated, 
and everybody of this sort is a blasphemer." (Haussdorff, Lebens-Beschreibun'g 
Spenglers, p. 192, note.) As printed, Luther's commentary does not so explicitly 
charge papists and Zwinglians with blasphemy. Manifest blasphemy is it to teach 
against a recognized article of the faith, clearly grounded in Scripture and be- 
lieved by all Christendom, such as children are taught in the Creed— as to teach 
that Christ is not God or that he did not die for our sins or to deny the resur- 
rection and eternal life or hell. But all unauthorized religious teachers he 
would silence or hand over to " Master Hans "—the executioner. For, even 
though tyrants should in turn punish Lutherans for heresy and blasphemy, the 
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Thus, as to persecution, Lutheranism in its first ten years had 
reached much the same point as the primitive church in its first five 
hundred. Yet not quite. Though in Lutheran lands men and 
women might now suffer death for precisely the same offense known 
elsewhere as heresy, it was under the name, not of heresy, but of 
sedition or of blasphemy. So much, at least, was due to Luther's 
consistency with his earlier utterances. And it was much ; for in it 
lay serious surrender of that old medieval theory of the sovereignty 
of God. 

But the brilliant young French refugee who in 1536 worked out 
in the seclusion of a Swiss attic, and not alone for his French father- 
land, but for all Christendom, his text-book of the divine legislation, 
had no such hampering traditions; nor need he fear from his well- 
tutored heart interference with the conclusions of his head. Jurist 
by training, as well as theologian, John Calvin was Augustinian to 
the core; and well he knew that the political system envisaged by 
these new Institutes of his was that of the State of God. And that 
old free city of the Holy Roman Empire where a strange providence 
soon planted him as adviser, as spiritual head, at last as autocrat, 
was almost as ideally unhampered for her task. For Geneva knew 
now no emperor save the Heavenly, and His majesty alone need be 
the object of her care. When in 1553 there strayed within her walls 
that fugitive arch-heretic it must have seemed to those who shared 
the spirit of their leader a God-given occasion to show forth how 
universal was her Master's realm. Michael Servetus was no citizen 
of hers, nor had he committed any crime within her borders. It 
was against all precedent and in defiance of the claims of those 
French courts from which he fled that she assumed to try him. And 
when, for high treason to the God of Heaven, she doomed him to the 
death of fire, it was under no Genevan statute, but the old imperial 
laws of Theodosius and of Frederick. The Augustinian State of 
God, reaching her arm adown the centuries, found in that assertion 
of her monarch's earthly sovereignty her culminating moment. All 
that followed was reaction. 

Calvin's error, say his modern sons in their inscription on the 
stone which they have erected on the spot where stood the stake of 
Servetus, was the error of his age. Last summer they deepened 
that inscription. That does not make it true. Were it true, who 
like John Calvin shaped the opinions of that age? But true I can 
not find it. No other can be shown to have gone, even in theory, 
so far as he; and though, in that time when men must stand to- 

commandment that false prophets be stoned must be neither annulled nor ob- 
scured. Yet it is only the culprit who can neither be expelled nor silenced 
whom Luther would hand over to the executioner. 
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gether, his fellow leaders of Protestantism stood loyally by him, 
none went so far again. Even from their ranks came protest; and 
in the ranks which up to now had found no suffrage in the State of 
God, the ranks of Christian laymen, there began a murmur which 
has not yet died out. Only those who have given study to the origins 
of modern liberty in Church and State know in what multitudinous 
ways the great movements which were to secularize and free the age 
that followed may be traced to the protest stirred by that reincarna- 
tion of the medieval State of God." 

Yet this is to see but half. That such protest could be was only 
because already to multitudes of quiet thinking men that drama at 
Worms had meant, not, as to Luther, a loyalty to the truth of God, 
whose official mouthpiece he might now become, but loyalty to the 
God of truth, who needs no longer an official mouthpiece — was only 
because to multitudes who now, from near or far, looked on at that 
Genevan drama the State of God which Augustine had taught to Cal- 
vin had brought not patient citizenship alone, but inspiration to visions 
of their own, and now beyond the flame-lit skies that showed its petti- 
ness their peering sight discerned a nobler vista for the sons of God. 
And I doubt if anywhere the Middle Ages found a surer ending. 

But that we should make our Middle Ages end there I have not 
meant to urge. That, thus viewed, the "Middle Ages" have still 

17 It has often been urged that "even the mild Melanchthon " approved the 
burning of Servetus. So he did; and Nicolaus Paulus has given himself the 
pains (Protestantismus und Toleranz, pp. 73-78) to prove that many times he 
did so. Melanchthon was, in truth, after his early experience with Zwickau 
prophets, a lifelong leader in the repression of religious error; and despite the 
doubts of Paulus and of Wappler, I believe that as to this it was he who led 
Luther, rather than Luther him. But what Paulus fails to point out is that, in 
his every utterance as to the burning of Servetus, no matter to whom addressed, 
he makes. his approval hinge on the blasphemy of the Spaniard. And, even while 
Paulus was writing (1911), a new volume of the Supplementa Melanchthoniana 
(Abt. II., Teil 1) brought fresh testimony to Melanchthon's point of view: a body 
of topics for discussion by his students, drawn up by him in 1553, includes the 
thesis that " heretics are not to be punished with death ", and in the outline for 
its treatment suggests the argument that those who are justly so punished, as 
were the authors of the Peasant War and the Anabaptists, " are not heretics 
merely, and not alone by their opinions but also by other offenses violate the 
extreme commands of God " (non tantum opinionibus, sed etiam aliis delictis 
extrema Dei mandata violant). It is of course only as to the penalty for heresy 
and the theory underlying the penalty that I thus count Calvin severer than 
Melanchthon or Luther. How central in Calvin's theology and polity was the 
sovereignty of God has been demonstrated afresh by Gisbert Beyerhaus in his 
Studien zur Staatsanschauung Calvins (Berlin, 1910). He too finds the ideas of 
Calvin and his fellow-reformers as to the state " a revival of medieval theo- 
cratic views". How far from unanimous were the contemporaries in applauding 
the execution of Servetus, and how much less so the lay than the clerical, has 
been best shown by Buisson in his Setbastien Castellion (Paris, 1892); but there 
is more to be told. 
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some warrant as a period, I trust I may have shown. But such a 
period, even if justified, can be so only for Christendom — only, per- 
haps, for Latin Christendom — and, even for Latin Christendom, it is 
but a single phase of the infinitely complex life of men. What I 
have meant to urge is only that in history our periods, if they are 
to be intelligible, must overlap. All hail to those who save our 
thought from petrifaction by coining us fresh nomenclatures from 
ever varying points of view. 

George L. Burr. 



